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Coiiflagration of Havre de Grace. 

In two or three histories of the late war, we have noticed 
erroneous statements respecting the operations of the British 
at the head of the Chesapeake, and particularly at Havre de 
Grace. The truth is, no official or correct account of these 
transactions was given in the papers of the day. No one, 
we bielieve, who was at all acquainted with the occurrences 
from personal observation, made any communication on the 
subject, and the short notices, which were published, were 
rather the result of vague report, than of any accurate know- 
ledge of facts. We think it will gratify some of our readers, 
and serve, perhaps, to guard future historians against er- 
rours, if we offer them in this place a more detailed narra- 
tive of those events, than has yet appeared, founded on facts, 
which came under the observation of the. writer, and for the 
correct statement of which we hold ourselves responsible. 

Considerable alarm had been excited as early as the 20th 
of April, 1813, among the inhabitants residing around the 
head of the Bay, by reports continually circulated, that the 
British were rapidly advancing, and were resolved, for rea- 
sons not very distinctly known, to commit depredations 
on them particularly, and to make them acquainted, not 
only with the apprehensions, but with some of the realities 
of war. The enemy had already burnt several small vessels 
in the bay north of Baltimore, and landed in a few places, 
but without doing much injury, except occasionally driving 
off cattle for provision, where the owners had fled and left 
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them behind. They were always desirous of making a fair 
purchase, and of paying the full value of what they received. 
We feel it incumbent on us to remark, however, that instan- 
ces of so criminal a violation of the laws of their country, as 
that of voluntarily affording supplies to an enemy, if they oc- 
curred at all among the inhabitants, were exceedingly rare ; 
and it is no more than justice to the enemy to state, that in 
some instances money was left behind, in a conspicuous 
place, to the full amount of what had been taken away. 

"They took, plundered, and burnt the small vessels pass- 
ing from one shore of the bay to the other, belonging to in- 
dividuals, and loaded entirely with private property. This 
was their uniform practice. Even fishermen's boats did 
not escape ', and some individuals, and even families, were 
reduced to absolute want, by the losses they sustained from 
this species of depredation. 

On the 28th of April, a brig and two or three schooners 
came to anchor in the bay, a little below Havre de Grace. 
This village is beautifully situated on the west side of the 
Susquehanna, a short distance above the confluence of that 
river with the Chesapeake. It is a port of entry, and was 
once a place of considerable trade, and were it not for the 
obstruction of navigation by a bar at the mouth of the river, 
and falls a few miles above, it would probably be one of the 
most important commercial points in that part of the coun- 
try. These obstacles were found sufficient to counteract 
some very energetick attempts, which were made several 
years ago by a few gentlemen of wealth and enterprize, to 
promote its growth and importance. At the time when it 
was attacked by the British, it -might perhaps be considered 
rather on the decline. It was principally engaged in the 
herring fishery, which is carried on to a great extent in the 
vicinity, and with large profits to the proprietors. 

On the next morning another brig and schooner joined 
those which came up the day before, and together with them 
anchored on the precise spot where the fleet was stationed 
in 1777, which brought up the forces under Lord Howe, be- 
fore the battle of Brandywine. During the day, they all 
disappeared, passed round Turkey Point, and proceeded up 
Elk River, as far as the small village of French Town, where 
the enemy burnt one or two warehouses, but no private 
dwellings, as has been erroneously stated. They burnt al- 
so two vessels in the river. They returned the next day, 
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and resumed their former station. A large number of bar- 
ges were seen for several hours making various movements 
in the bay, and it was generally thought that an immediate 
visit to the town was intended ; but after landing a body of 
marines on a neighbouring island, they returned quietly to 
the shipping. 

The inhabitants of Havre de Grace had, for three weeks 
previous to this period, been making preparations for defence, 
and several companies of militia were called in to their aid. 
But these were in a very disorderly state, without discipline 
or arms. They were soon supplied with the latter, howev- 
er, by the governour, and, under the command of a colonel, 
were reduced to some degree of order. A battery was 
thrown up at Point Concord, where the river unites with the 
bay, behind which were mounted an eighteen pounder and 
two nines. These were manned by a company of volunteers, 
principally exempts from military service. Patrols were 
stationed every night, for two or three miles along the river 
and the bay, and every thing seemed to indicate a resolution 
to be prepared for any event. 

This vigilance continued till within three or four days of 
the time, when they were actually attacked. At this time, 
the inhabitants, wearied with continual excitement and la- 
borious exercise, began to relax from their exertions, and 
as the English had continued tranquil for some time, with- 
out discovering any hostile intentions, they fancied them- 
selves in less danger, than they had apprehended. By some 
unaccountable want of foresight* all the cavalry and some 
of the infantry were suffered to return to their homes, and 
those which remained became uneasy and disorderly. The 
officers were often absent, and even at the time of the at- 
tack, the commanding officer was several miles from town, 
and did not arrive there, till after the work of destruction 
was accomplished, and the authors of it had retired. 

Such was the state of things till Saturday afternoon, the 
first of May, when information was received from a deserter, 
that an attack would certainly be made on the town the follow- 
ing night — that orders had already been given, and every 
thing was in complete readiness in the squadron. This re- 
port was immediately circulated and produced a general agi- 
tation. Many of the women and children were sent from the 
town. No time was lost in making every possible preparation 
for defence. The militia, amounting to about two hundred 
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and fifty men, were kept at their arms all night, patrols were 
stationed in every place where they could possibly be of any 
service, the volunteers at the battery were at their guns, and 
a general determination seemed to prevail of giving the enemy 
a warm reception. 

But the night passed away, and no enemy had been seen. 
This alarm, however, was not without just ground. The 
story of the deserter was substantially true ; but a timely 
discovery in the squadron, that a man had escaped, and the 
supposition that he would give the information which he did, 
caused the expedition to be deferred till the next night. It 
was a general belief afterwards, that had the attack been 
made at the time first proposed, it would have been successful- 
ly repelled. 

Exhausted with fatigue, and believing themselves to have- 
been deceived, the inhabitants retired quietly to rest the next 
night, seemingly without any apprehension of danger, or any 
preparation for meeting it. The militia, except a small num- 
ber necessarily on duty every night, were dispersed in vari- 
ous parts of the town. But in the midst of this imaginary se- 
curity, at day break, on the third of May, the drums beat 
an alarm, and a discharge of cannon immediately followed. 
At that moment were seen twenty barges filled with the en- 
emy, advancing rapidly towards the town. The people, who 
Were nearly all in bed, being thus suddenly awakened, were 
thrown into the greatest consternation. The guns at the 
battery, however, were soon manned, and began to operate 
on the barges as they advanced towards Point Concord, 
around which they were obliged to pass before they could 
enter the town. The women and children fled in every di- 
rection to the neighbouring hills and woods. The militia 
were called to their arms with all possible speed, but in such 
a state of confusion, that they could not be rallied. Con- 
greve rockets began to be thrown from the barges, the 
threatening appearance of which produced a still greater ag- 
itation, and when one of the militia was killed by a rocket, 
it was a signal for a general retreat. They left their ground, 
and escaped with great precipitation and disorder to the 
nearest woods, even before a man of the enemy had landed. 

In the mean time, the enemy passed round the point under 
a smart fire from the guns at the battery, and soon effected a 
landing. They had kept up a tremendous discharge of balls, 
rockets, and shells, and the town was already in flames. A 
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party immediately advanced to the battery, and took posses- 
sion of the guns, which had been deserted, but not until it 
would have been rashness to remain by them longer. These 
guns were turned upon the town, and did much injury. 

The sun had scarcely risen, when all the enemy's forces 
were landed, and marched to an open square in the centre of 
the town. They were here separated into bands of thirty or 
forty each, and sent to plunder and burn such houses as were 
not already on fire, a division of fifty men marched nearly 
a mile into the country in pursuit of the militia, but returned 
unsuccessful. Those engaged in plundering and burning did 
more execution. Their manner was, on entering a house, to 
plunder it of such articles as could be of any service to them, 
and easily transported, and convey them to their barges. Ev- 
ery man had his hatchet in his girdle, and when wardrobes 
and bureaus happened to be locked, they were made to yield 
to the force of this instrument. This was not a work of much 
time, and as soon as it was accomplished, they set fire to the 
house, and entered another for the same purposes. 

The firing of cannon had ceased, and no other noise was 
heard, than the roaring of flames, the crash of falling tim- 
bers, and the occasional lamentations and entreaties of a 
few of the inhabitants, who had braved every danger with the 
hope of preserving from destruction their only means of sub- 
sistence. Their intreaties, however, were unavailing. Gen- 
eral orders had been given to burn every house, and these 
were rigorously executed, till they were at length counter- 
manded by the admiral. Immediately after he came on shore, 
Which was not till some time after the landing of the forces, 
two or three ladies, who had courageously remained in their 
houses, during the whole commotion, endeavoured by all the 
powers of female eloquence to dissuade him from his rash pur- 
poses. He was unmoved at first ; but when they represented 
to him the misery he was causing, and pointed to the smoking 
ruins under which was buried all that could keep their pro- 
prietors from want and wretchedness, he relented and counter- 
manded his original orders. 

This was not done, till more than half of the town had been 
consumed. It has been said in a very respectable history of 
the times, that one liouse only escaped the flames ; but this is 
a mistake. Havre de Grace consisted of about sixty houses, 
and of these not more than forty were burnt. Many others 
were plundered and much injured, and scarcely one remained 
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which was not perforated with balls or defaced by the explo- 
sion of shells. 

During these operations, two barges ascended the river 
five miles, to the head of navigation, where their crews burnt 
a warehouse. They expected to have found there a number 
of vessels, but these had been previously sunk for protection. 
They were easily raised afterward without having received 
essential injury. 

The enemy did not remain in Havre de Grace, more than 
four hours. They then went on board their barges, passed 
out of the river, and ascended a small creek to a furnace, be* 
longing to Col. Hughes, about eight miles north of Havre de 
Grace, where large numbers of publick cannon had been 
made, and were still making. This establishment, comprising 
very curious machinery for boring cannon, was valued at 
twenty thousand dollars. It was entirely destroyed, as well 
as the cannon, which had been finished, and not yet taken 
away. At sunset the barges were seen passing down the bay, 
and before dark they had arrived at the shipping. 

It is not easy to assign any cause, other than the caprice of 
its projector, for this violent attack on a defenceless and un- 
offending village. No reasons of a publick nature could have 
induced it No publick property was deposited there, nor 
were any of its inhabitants engaged in aiding the prosecution 
of the war. 

The conduct of the sailors while on shore was exceedingly 
rude and wanton. The officers gave such of the inhabitants, 
as remained behind, liberty to carry out such articles of fur- 
niture as they chose, while the sailors were plundering their 
houses ; but the sailors, not content with pillaging and burn- 
ing, broke and defaced these also, as they were standing in the 
streets. Elegant looking glasses were dashed in pieces, and 
beds were ripped open for the sport of scattering the feathers 
in the wind. These outrages, to be sure, were not command- 
ed by the officers, but they were not restrained by them. 

Little can be said, indeed, in favour of the officer's' conduct 
in this particular. They selected tables and bureaus for their 
private use, and after writing their names on them, sent 
them on board the barges. The admiral himself was pleased 
with an elegant coach, which fell in his way, and command- 
ed it to be put on board a boat, which belonged to the propri- 
etor of the ferry, and taken to his ship. This order was ex- 
ecuted, although he was told it belonged to a poor coachr 
maker, whose family must suffer by its loss. 
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But the most distressing part of the scene, was at the close 
of the day, when those, who had fled in the morning, returned 
to witness the desolation of their homes, and the ruin of all 
their possessions. Most of them had escaped Without being 
able to take any thing away, except the clothes which cover- 
ed them. They returned wretched and disconsolate, and 
seemed overwhelmed with the thoughts of the misery and 
want which awaited them. But their immediate necessities 
were relieved by the benevolence and liberality of a few gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, who received them kindly into 
their houses, and supplied them with provisions. 

A deputation with a flag of truce was soon after sent, by 
the inhabitants of Havre de Grace, to the admiral's ship. 
He released the prisoners, but was obstinate in refusing to 
return any private property, or to make any reparation to 
individuals for their losses. He expressed disappointment at 
having met with so feeble a resistance, and said he could not 
commend the courage of the people of Havre de Grace, who 
had suffered five hundred men to land and plunder their town. 

Two days afterwards a party of marines went up the river 
Sassafras in several barges, and burnt the small villages of 
Frederick and Georgetown, which stood near its banks. All 
the British vessels immediately after left this part of the Ches- 
apeake, and joined the squadron below. 

We ought not, perhaps, to close this account without saying 
a word of O'Neale, who has been celebrated in song, and who 
made some noise in the official correspondence of the day. 
He was a sturdy, vociferous Irishman, from the west of Ire- 
land, who had been fifteen years in this country, and had dur- 
ing several of them superintended a nail manufactory in Havre 
de Grace. He seemed, for some reasons connected with his 
country, to have contracted a fiend-like hatred for the English, 
and appeared rejoiced at the opportunity he was likely to 
have of satisfying his vengeance. He was the most active 
man at the guns, and the last who left them, and was finally 
taken prisoner with his musket in his hands in the posture of 
defence, while marching alone from the battery into the town. 
He was afterward released with the other prisoners. 



